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High Lights of the 
Convention 


Mr. S. K. RATCLIFFE, associate editor 
of the New Statesman, London, England, 
stated that an essential part of a report- 
er’s training was the study of steno- 
graphy, in a contrast of the papers of the 
two countries that he gave on the after- 
noon of the first day’s meeting. 


cd 


Tue Friday snowfall was a memorable 
event in the lives of many southerners 
who had never witnessed some of the 
freaks of nature that the northerners en- 
joy. Besides this, a snowball battle be- 
tween some Columbia students and the 
delegates was enjoyed by the contestants 
but was rather disconcerting to the pho- 
tographer. 


% % % % + 


A Bus excursion to the Merganthaler 
Linotype plant in Brooklyn was enjoyed 
by 200 of the delegates. After a trip 
through the plant, a very delicious lunch- 
eon was served to the delegates by the 
corporation. 


ob b od By ce 


“THE business manager should sell 
what the editor of the newspaper has 
given him,” was a statement made by 
Mr. Porter Caruthers, circulation man- 


ager of The Herald-Tribune. He also 


stated that “Circulation promotion is one - 


of the coming opportunities in the news- 
paper business because it is the newest.” 


PRoFEssoR DoNALD Criark of Colum- 
bia University, when speaking about 
“The Magazine Article,” declared that 
the writer should never over-estimate 
his own knowledge and under-estimate 
the intelligence of his reader. He also 
added that the main problem of writing 
magazine articles was the organization of 
all the facts for presentation, and the 
clear telling of these facts. 


% 


A CLEVER line from the Varsity Show, 
Zuleika, was “An expert is one who 
knows more and more about less and 
less.” 

Ps % a ob 2% 

“I THINK that the editorial page is the 
most neglected page in high school 
papers,” said Miss Marjorie Sawyer, for- 
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Delegates from 23 States 
at Convention 


Twenty-three states, sending a 
total of 1125 delegates, were rep- 
resented at the fourth annual con- 
vention of the Columbia Scholas- 
tic Press Association. California, 
Florida, Texas, Michigan, Iowa, 
Illinois, New Hampshire and 
North Carolina composed the list 
of represented states farthest dis- 
tant from New York City. 


mer faculty adviser of the Harding High 
Herald, Woodlawn, Pennsylvania. 
oe % % ob % 

Mr. ARTHUR R. Draper, assistant 
editor of The Herald-Tribune, said, “The 
perfect newspaper needs character and 
individuality.” He further declared that 
the editorial policy must represent a com- 
promise between what the editor would 
like and what the readers demand. 

2b oe bd * e 

AFTER the convention picture had been 
taken, the photographer stated that the 
proof would be down at Mecca Temple 
for dinner. Somebody queried, “Does it 
have a registration ticket?” 


“LINOLEUM block printing lends an 
artistic touch to the cover of a maga- 
zine,” stated Dr. Arthur Dean, a repre- 
sentative of the American Type Found- 
ers Company. He also declared that it 
was an inexpensive way to illustrate head 
lines of feature columns, for the blocks 
can be made in the school’s art depart- 
ment, ° 


“THE chief advantage of a short story 
contest,” said Mr. Peter O. Lamb, assist- 
ant editor of Boy’s Life, “lies in the fact 
that it will aid in discovering and devel- 
oping new talent.” He then gave three 
reasons why we should be particularly 
interested in short stories. First, they 
belong to America; second, they repre- 
sent a new form of art; and third, a 
story contest is of some value in increas- 
ing the circulation of a magazine or news- 


paper. 


Number 1 


THE closing address was given by Mr. 
Karl A. Bickel, president of the United 
Press, after the luncheon at Mecca Tem- 
ple. He told his audience that “The 
newspapers of today have to consider the 
tastes of young people when they make 
up their issues, although ten or fifteen 
years ago youth was given practically no 
consideration. If a newspaper can get 
the youth of the community back of the 
paper, it has gained a great asset, for 
these boys and girls will continue to read 
the paper all their lives and will influ- 
ence others to read it.” 

Ed Ed % 

As THE demand was so great to see the 
young delegate who came the entire way 
from California, Mr. Murphy introduced 
Mr. Carroll Johnson, the representative 
from Sacramento High School, at the 
Varsity Show. 


The Contest and Prize 
Winners 


HE Fourth Annual Contest of the 
Association brought out many fea- 
tures indicating improvement in 

the entries and showed many places in 
which we could help the paper by more 
elaborate criticisms. However, this is 
not possible under present conditions and 
we must consider the situation as it ex- 
ists rather than a theoretical position 
which might be assumed if things were 
different. 

There are several things to remember 
in connection with the judging. Per- 
haps it would be well to enumerate them 
one by one to clarify the problem. 


1. The personnel of the judging group 
changes each year. We call upon men 
and women who have had experience in 
the field of school publications and also 
on students of journalism, many of 
whom have worked on high school, col- 
lege and commercial publications. If we 
are in doubt we take the papers to a 
professor of journalism or a downtown 
newspaper man. The group opinion dif- 
fers from year to year just as standards 
are constantly changing. Such a group 
tends more to keep in touch with the 
shifting scene than an established board. 

2. The contest entries change also 





from year to year in personnel and ap- 
pearance. A three-column paper one 
year may be a five the next. Compared 
one year with its fellows it may have 
ranked high; compared the second year 
with the new group it may be low. Such 
a change marks an improvement in the 
minds of the staff and the school but in 
relative comparison it may not be up to 
the standard of the new class. 


3. Papers and standards differ in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. A prize- 
winner in a local or state contest may not 
show up so well in a national contest. If 
the best daily newspaper in New York 
‘City is compared with the best in San 
The 
‘same is true of school newspapers. In 
the Contest and at the Convention we 
found a marked difference in feeling and 


Francisco the difference is obvious. 


sentiment between those of the Atlantic 
seaboard and those of the middle and 
far west. Kipling was right when he 
said that “East is East and West is West.” 


4. Acting on good advice and after 
great deliberation, we abolished cups in- 
dicating that a single paper was the 
“best” in its class. School publications 
have matured so rapidly that they are 
best in groups. A gold medal on a back- 
ground of blue, red or white ribbon, in- 
dicating first, second or third place, res- 
pectively, was awarded to each group of 
winners. We have not, as one newspaper 
erroneously stated, “awarded prizes to 
all entries.” Such a statement is ridicul- 
‘ous and yet some people believed it in 
spite of our official statements in the cir- 


culars and in the Review. 


5. We are anxious to see that every- 
one understands his position in the con- 
test and are willing to do what we can 
to clear up any and all difficulties. 
‘hope you will make suggestions for im- 
We are 
afraid that some people do not under- 
stand the general theory on which the 
‘C. S. P. A. is based and that accounts 
for some of the difficulty. 


provement for future contests. 


Briefly we 
stand for: 


. Amateur work, 


. Originality, 
. Individuality, 
. The school paper as a medium for 


expressing the good writing of 
the school and as a record of stu- 
dent activities. 

. Content, rather than form, 


We- 


COVER DESIGN DRAWN FOR 
“BENNETT BEACON” 


The cover for this issue of THE 
Review was very kindly given by 
the editor of Bennett Beacon, Ben- 
nett High School, Buffalo, New 


York, a prize-winning magazine. 


f. That paper is best for the school 
which the school and community 
will support morally and finan- 
cially and the paper should take 
the form best suited to such a 
local condition. 

. The school paper as an outgrowth 
of local conditions and not su- 
perimposed by a student with 
opinions beyond his years and the 
ability of the school to follow, 
nor yet the imposition of a tran- 

The 


must 


sient faculty adviser. 
paper, to be 
have a normal growth and 


successful, 


changes should be made grad- 
ually. 


We congratulate the prize-winners on 
their success and we are happy that our 
congratulations extend to-a group so 
It is a 
pleasure to work with such an organi- 


much larger than ever before. 


zation and the happy response to our 
efforts more than compensate for the 
hours of preparation necessary to carry 
through such a contest and convention. 
It is our hope that every fourth class 
paper may be third class next year; that 
every third may be second; that every 
second may lead the rest; and that the 
first class papers may continue to shine 
forth as examples of the best that Am- 
What is 
more, may we hope also that every one 
of our good friends will be with us when 
the Fifth Annual Contest awards are 
made in March of 1929? 


NEWSPAPERS 
SENIOR HIGH—CLASS A 


First Place 


“Brackenridge Times,” Brackenridge 
School, San Antonio, Tex. 

“Central High News,’ Central High, 
Minneapolis. 

“E Weekly,” Englewood, Chicago. 

“Lakewood High Times,” Lakewood 
High, Lakewood, O. 


erican students can produce. 


“Lincoln Log?’ Lincoln, Cleveland. 

“Lindblom Weekly,” Lindblom Techni- 
cal, Chicago. 

“Longwood Ledger,” Longwood Com- 
merce, Cleveland. 

“Southerner,” South, Minneapolis. 

“South High Beacon,” South, Cleve- 
land. 


“South Side Times,” South, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 


Second Place 


“Black and Gold,” Heights High, Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio. 

“Blue and Gold,” East High, Cleveland. 

“Central Bulletin,” Central High, Wash- 
ington. 

“Central High Record,” Central, Sioux 
City, Iowa. 

“Central Luminary,” Central, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

“Classen Life,’ Classen, Oklahoma City. 

“Commerce Budget,” West Commerce, 
Cleveland. 

“East Tech Scarab,” East Technical, 
Cleveland. 

“Herald,” Springfield, Springfield, O. 

“High Life,” Central, Greensboro, N. C. 

“John Adams Journal,” John Adams, 
Cleveland. 

“Kyote,” Billings, Billings, Mont. 

“Main Avenue Huisache,” Main Ave- 
nue, San Antonio, Tex. 

“Roosevelt News,” Roosevelt 
Seattle. 

“South High Optic,’’ South, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

“Stadium World,” 
Wash. 

“Stingaree,” Miami High, Miami, Fla. 

“Tatler,” West Technical, Cleveland. 

“Weekly Register,” Central, Omaha, 
Neb. 


“York High Weekly,” Wm. Penn, York, 
Pa. 


High, 


Stadium, Tacoma, 


Third Place 


* “Cactus Chronicle,” Tucson High, Tuc- 


son, Ariz. 

“Cherry Tree,” 
New York City. 

“Criterion,” Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

“Dickinsonian,” Dickinson, Jersey City. 

“Evander News,” Evander Childs, New 
York City. 

“Frankford High Way,” 
High, Philadelphia. 

“Glenville Torch,” Glenville, Cleveland. 

“Guard and Tackle,” Stockton High, 
Stockton, Calif. 

“High Spots,” Battin, Elizabeth, N. J. 

“Lincoln News,”’ Lincoln High, Tacoma, 
Wash. 

“Monroe Life,’’ Monroe, Rochester, N. 
7. 

“Newtonite,”” Newton, Newton, Mass. 

“Pine Whispers,” R. J. Reynolds, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C. 


(Turn to page 10.) 


George Washington, 


Bridgeport, 


Frankford 
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; A CURSORY examination of school 


papers, as displayed in the exhi- 

bition in connection with this 
convention, discloses a wide variety of 
material features, such as page size, num- 
ber of pages, kind of stock, etc., as well 
as the purely typographic features. In 
size these publications range from the 
small page of four by six inches, single 
column, up to the full-size seven-column 
newspaper. There is equal diversity in 
type faces and arrangement. Some class- 
ification and standardization in both 
format and typography is very much 
needed. 

It is also apparent that for the greater 
part the faculty advisers of these school 
publications are not experienced typo- 
graphers and must depend for typo- 
graphic counsel on the printing teacher 
in the school or the commercial printer 
who produces the publication. For the 
benefit and guidance of these faculty 
advisers and supervisors of printing some 
suggestions are here offered relative to 
fundamental principles in the use of 
type. 
First of all let us quote the familiar 
aphorism that “Type is made to read.” 
Therefore the primary virtue of type 
should be legibility. This is particularly 
true of text type used for straight para- 
graph reading matter which requires sus- 
tained attention of the reader. For ad- 
vertisements and other display matter, 
the important feature is attractiveness, 
since the attention of the reader must 
be caught at a glance and held by the 
artistic quality of the entire mass of the 
display. 


THREEFOLD RESPONSIBILITY IN 
READING 


The reading process involves the efforts 


_ of three persons: the type designer, the 


printer or supervisor of printing, and 
the reader. 

The responsibility of the type design- 
er is remote and has to do with the de- 
tails of the type face, including: 


Thickness and thinness of limbs 

Shape of serifs 

Area of counters 

Length of projectors (ascenders and 
descenders) 

Harmony of each character with the 
others in the font 


The printer is responsible for the re- 
maining details necessary to bring the 
printed page to the attention of the read- 
er, as follows: 


Type faces used 
Sizes of type 
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Type as Applied to School Papers 


By MERRITT W. HAYNES 





MERRITT W. HAYNES 


Mr. Haynes, a representative of 
the Education Department of the 
American Type Founders Company, 
delivered the following very care- 
fully prepared talk which he has 
been kind enough to allow THe 
Review fo print in this issue. 


Length of line 

Amount of spacing 

Amount of leading 

Indention 

Margins 

Division of words 

Display features, including one of 
caps, bold face, italics, orna- 
ments, rules and borders 

Grade of paper stock 

Color of paper stock 

Amount of inking 

Color of ink 

Impression 


Binding 


But even the best printed page to be 
efficiently read requires proper reading 
conditions, the responsibility for which 
lies, not with the type designer nor with 
the printer, but with the reader. These 
conditions or reading factors are: 


Illumination 

Physical condition 

Optical condition 

Posture 

Familiarity with topic 

Reading habits 

Age 

Acceptance of typographic standards 


This analysis of the reading process 
shows that the responsibility factors that 
lie with the printer out-number the fac- 
tors lying with both the type designer 
and the reader. Each item in the list of 
the printer’s factors should receive spe- 
cial study on the part of the faculty 
adviser or supervisor of printing of the 
school paper. A full discussion of this 
list will constitute a complete treatise on 
typography. We can but briefly com- 
ment here on some of the items mention- 
ed in the list. 


SELECTION OF TYPE FACE 


Since legibility should be the chief fac- 
tor in text type, the school paper should 
be set in a type face of maximum legibil- 
ity, and in a size and measure that will be 
most convenient for the reader. Accord- 
ing to the best authority on type legibil- 
ity, “that ideal type should be simple, 
fairly broad, with thick limbs, but not 
too much contrast in thickness and thin- 
ness, and with fairly wide spacing.”* 


There are several type faces that will 
satisfy this specification. Among them 
are the Century Schoolbook, a modern 
face, and Schoolbook Oldstyle, an old 
style face with flowing serifs. These two 
faces have been designed by the Ameri- 
can Type Founders Company to conform 
with the legibility standards that have 
been developed through psychological 
and other scientific research during the 
last half century. It so happens that 
these two type faces are not only ex- 
tremely legible, but are also rugged and 
therefore well suited for the use of pupils 
in the school printshop. 


The text type in the school paper 
should not be too small. Ten-point is 
recommended as a suitable size. The de- 
leterious effect of too small type on eye- 
sight has been recognized by several 
agencies and the school publication should 
not make this error. 


The length of line in the school paper 
should be neither too short nor too long. 
The standard newspaper column of 13 
picas (2 1-6 inches) is too short to use 
with 10-point type. In the school paper 
the column should, as a general rule, be 
not less than three inches nor more than 
four inches in width. The column width 
will of course be determined in connec- 
tion with the margins. This involves the 
two factors, type-page size and paper- 
page size. Be sure that margins are am- 


*Report of British Medical Research 
Council on Legibility of Print, Oct. 
1926. 





ple and in proper proportion.. In dis- 
cussing the use of type in the school pub- 
lication, it is not amiss to say that the 
best of typography may be spoiled by 
unsuitable stock or poor presswork. 

DISPLAY TYPE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 

There is no detail of printing so im- 
portant as the distribution of white space 
around and within the type matter, and 
in no feature of typography is this detail 
more important than in advertising dis- 
play. Of the two colors that constitute 
type composition, the black of the types 
and the white of the paper, the under- 
lying color, the unprinted white is the 
more important because it serves to em- 
phasize the black of the types. If the 
types be too close together there is not 
sufficient white space to set off the type 
characters and they are therefore not 
attractive. 

The first principle to observe in ad- 
vertising dsiplay, therefore, is to have 
sufficient white space between lines and 
around the entire mass as margin. On 
the other hand, too much white space 
gives an impression of either extrava- 
gance or emptiness. 

The kind of types to be set off by this 
white space should be in harmony with 
the nature of the business being adver- 
tised. 

The tendency in advertising at pres- 
ent is to run to heavy types. Advertis- 
ing men are yelling louder and louder for 
business. Such noise is out of place in 
a school paper. Avoid excessive black- 
ness and over elaboration. Display should 
not be overdone. 

The school publication should be 
conservative and refined, respecting 
the best traditions of typographic 
art and observing the best standards 
of good taste. Avoid freakish, bi- 
zarre, unusual or novel type and 
display features. Let your school 
papers be characterized by the dig- 
nity of simplicity. 


REFERENCES ON THE SUBJECT 
OF TYPOGRAPHY 


For the benefit of those who wish 
to investigate more carefully the 
matter of type legibility and typo- 
graphic display the following works 
are cited. These works should all 
be in the school library. 


DeVinne, Theodore Low: The Prac- 
tice of Typography; in 4 vol- 
umes; titles: Plain Printing 
Types, pp. 403; Correct Com- 
position, pp. 477; Title Pages, 
pp. 486; New York: The Am- 
erican Printer, 225 West 34th 
Street, New York City, 1900. 
$2.50 per volume. 


Frazier, J. L.: Modern Type Dis- 
play: A manual in the selection 


SKY HIGH EDITORS MAKE 
PLANS TO RAISE MORE 
MONEY FOR CONVENTION 


In an effort to raise funds with 
which to add more delegates to 
their delegation the Sky High ed- 
itors are staging a student vaude- 
ville, a one-act play program, a 
rummage sale, a gypsy carnival, 
and. a sale of megaphones next 
week. Jack Brooks is acting ex- 
ecutive for the vaudeville and the 
one-act play program. He and 
Frank Anders are behind the col- 
lecting of rummage. Faye Pray- 
tor is planning the carnival, and 
Charles Fisher is pushing the 
megaphone sale. 


—Asheville, N. C. 


Here is a very good suggestion 
for staff members who are desir- 
ous of attending the convention 
next year. 


and use of type and ornament for 
printers and advertisers. Large 4- 
to, pp. 78, with supplementary ex- 
amples. Chicago, Inland Printer 
Co., 1920. $5.25. 

Frazier, J. L.: Type Lore. A concise 
exposition of the evolution of var- 
ious type forms and a critical study 
of several fonts of present-day pop- 
ularity. Large 4-to, pp. 113, 38 
full page plates. Chicago, Inland 
Printer Co., 1925. $5.00. 
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Johnson, Henry Lewis: Printing Type 
Specimens, with notations on their 
characteristics and uses. A guide 
for students of printing. sm. 4 to, 
pp. 160. Boston. 


Updike, Daniel Berkeley: Printing Types, 
Their History, Forms and Use. A ij 
study in survivals. 2 vols. Second ff 
edition. Cambridge, Harvard Uni- 9 
versity Press, 1922. $15.00. : 


Hackelman, Charles A.: Commercial 
Engraving and Printing. A com- 
prehensive treatment of the most 
modern processes of engraving, lith- 
ography and related subjects. 840 
pages, 6 x 9 inches, 1500 illustra- 
tions, cloth bound. Commercial 
Engraving Publishing Co., Indiana- 
polis, Ind. $15.00. 


Manual of Typographic Standards issued 
by New York Times, New York 
City. $1.50. 


Polk, The Practice of Printing. Manual 
Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. $1.80. 


The Influence of Schoolbooks on Eye- 
sight. Issued by British Association 
for the Advancement of Science. 
London, 1913. $.25. 


The Legibility of Print. Issued by Bri- 
tish Medical Research Council. Lon- 
don, 1926. $1.25. 


The above mentioned British publica- 
tions may be obtained from the British 
Library of Information, 44 Whitehall 
Street, New York City. 


GOSH!- | 
SURE AM GLAD 
TO SEE YOU 
BACK AGAIN! 
iach 


eel 


Seasonal cartoons drawn by students make the editorial page look profession- 


al. This “springy” comic was drawn by 


Al Ambrose of the Langley High 


School, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, for the “Langleyan.” 
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The School Paper—a Medium of 


newspaper lies in the honest unaf- 

fected mirroring of the school ac- 
tivities and spirit by the pupils them- 
selves. I am greatly interested in that 
group of boys and girls who are interested 
in school newspapers. I wonder if you re- 
alize what an important part your little 
paper pays in the building up of your 
school morale? It can sponsor every 
good student movement. It can do for 
a school what a good newspaper can 
do for a city. It can build that unity 
without which worthy activities, re- 
quiring common understanding and com- 
mon action, cannot flourish. 

As the conscientious reporter or edi- 
tor on a city newspaper can serve the 
cause of civic progress and righteousness 
by his thoughtful and fair-minded hand- 
ling of news stories, so the student writ- 
er on the school newspaper can serve his 
school. Think of yourselves not as 
newspaper editors but as interpreters of 
your school. 

One of your great jobs, therefore, is 
not only to print the high school news- 
paper but to interpret through it your 
school to the people who own it. Give 
a picture of it. This newspaper enter- 
prise that you are engaged in, your mo- 
thers and fathers might call fads and 
frills. I believe the sort of thing you 
are doing has more value in education 
than all the ancient classics. I have 
great faith in your school newspapers. 

We are today living in a democracy 
and the laws which govern our living 
together are ruled by our intelligence. 
Dean Russell has said—‘‘For the first 
time in history, as I see it, a social de- 
mocracy is attempting to shape the opin- 
ions and mould the judgments of on- 
coming generations.” America today is 
engaged in a great experiment—the pub- 
lic education of her twenty-six million 
boys and girls—and you represent this 
great army of children—the future cit- 
izens of this wonderful country of ours. 
What America is thirty years from now 
depends upon what is going on now in 
our public schools. 

You have all heard of Michael Pupin, 
who came to America as an immigrant 
boy and who is now one of the most 
eminent leaders in the electrical field to- 
day. Michael Pupin got his education and 
ideas from the public schools—and you 
have the very same opportunity. This 
newspaper enterprise that we are en- 
gaged in presents to you a real responsi- 
bility. It is not to tell about the foot- 
ball game, the party, and the new teach- 


T's publicity value in the school 


April, 
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School Publicity 


By DR. ROLLO G. REYNOLDS 


Provost of Teaches College 
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DR. ROLLO G. REYNOLDS 


er, or cracking jokes—although all these 
have their own place in the school news- 
paper—but it is something else besides 
that. You are the interpreters of your 
school to yovr community. You have 
the great responsibility of showing to 
your community what your school is 
doing for its boys and girls. 

Trying to run a school system without 
publicity is like winking at a girl in the 
dark—you know what you are doing 
but nobody else does—not even the girl. 

Is there anything in your school that 
ought to be made better? It cannot be 
made better by the principal who disci- 
plines from the outside. There is only 
one way in the world to make things 
better and that is to make the’ people 
want better things. Let your newspaper 
be a real instrument for making your 
school better. You will find in your 
school, no matter how good a school it 
may be, things that need to be made bet- 
ter. Build up what we call Good Will. 
Schools are going to look different to 
you when you send your own little boy 
and girl to them. Start making the 
schools better for them now. 

You, who are engaged in school news- 
paper work should study the great daily 
newspapers and co-operate with the press. 
The daily newspaper has a great many 
good ideas to follow, but don’t imitate 
it—‘Be yourself” as the slang of today 
would have it. The one great purpose 
of the daily newspaper is to make money 
and they make money selling advertising 
space, have advertising space because 


they have circulation, and have circula- 
tion because they print news. If you are 
going to have a newspaper you must have 
news in it. First of all you have got 
to know what news is. You must learn 
how to be brief and to the point. Let 
me illustrate this point: 

Some years ago, the following adver- 
tisement of a certain soap was prepared 
and submitted to the head of the busi- 
ness: 

“The alkaline element and vegetable 
fats in this product are blended in 
such a way as to secure the high- 
est quality of saponification along 
with a specific gravity that keeps it 
on top of the water, relieving the 
bather of the trouble and annoy- 
ance of fishing around for it at the 
bottom during his ablutions.” 

The story is that the boss reduced all 
this to the simple words: “It Floats.” 
Would the original phrasing ever have 
become famous, as these two words have 
become? 

You must learn the language of the 
press. If you are going to talk to people 
you must talk to them in the language 
they are used to hearing. Your news- 
paper may be for readers in an East 
Side High School or a high class private 
school—wherever it is and whatever it 
is, your newspaper must be written in 
the language which its members use ev- 
ery day. “It is the taste of the fish and 
not the fisherman that determines the 
bait.” 

One of the great educational crimes 
today is to put a great deal of money 
into the high school annual. Have your 
publication fit the means of all kinds and 
classes of students in the school. I know 
of a high school annual which cost $16. 
That may be all right for the banker’s 
daughter—but what about the laborer’s 
son? He plays just as important a part 
in its organization. Remember you are 
attending a democratic public school 
system. 

Don’t forget to put pictures into your 
newspaper. or annual—pictures that are 
vital to your school. Don’t think people 
are primarily interested in the architec- 
tural beauty of your school—they are 
interested in its boys and girls. Put pic- 
tures of people in action in your annual 
—boys and girls and what they are do- 
ing are the most interesting. Don’t make 
your annual like the mirrored pictures 
of the penny arcade—try to make your 
annual and newspaper a picture of the 
real true things that are going on in your 
school. 








School Papers Should Have Own. Dividuality 


By A CONTEST JUDGE 


HY should school newspapers, 
W rarely published oftener than 
once a week, and characterized 


by entirely different aims and with a dif- 
ferent content, attempt to ape a com- 
mercial daily? Should we not rather de- 
velop a type of our own, just as the 
trade magazine, the religious or the ag- 
ricultural weekly has? Why not be in- 
dividual? 


In looking over the papers in the C. S. 
P. A. contest we were struck forcibly 
with this idea. Some of our papers have 
already developed their own style; some 
are trying unsuccessfully to put out 
a news magazine into newspaper form; 
and some have not yet decided their mis- 
sion in life. 


SHOULD BE MECHANICALLY 
ACCURATE 


We do believe that a’school newspaper 
should be as carefully headlined as a 


professional paper; that it should strive 
for artistic make-up according to the 
principles of balance, harmony and 
rhythm; that it should follow the prin- 
‘ciples of journalistic writing. 


But the matter of using a poor grade 
of paper in order to look like a news- 
paper; the attempt to make little chil- 
dren talk like grown-ups; the question of 
a literary section—how would you settle 
these for the school periodical? 


GOOD GRADE OF PAPER DESIRABLE 


Personally, we favor a better grade of 
paper than news print for several reas- 
ons, first of which is the question of per- 


manency: The school paper, in many 
cases, is not thrown into the waste basket 
immediately as the daily paper is; many 
students want to bind the issues and 
keep them as a record of their own writ- 
ings, or as a souvenir of school life. But 
a cheap grade of news stock is brittle, 
tears easily, and soon discolors in a strong 
light. Secondly, type and illustrations 
show up much better on a good grade 
of paper than on a poor. Students are 
usually much better satisfied with the 
pictures of themselves and their friends 
done on smoother paper; and after all, 
they are the people to be pleased. 


In buying a better paper than news 
print, we believe a smooth white book 
paper without a gloss is superior to a 
heavy machine-finished stock, and not 
nearly as expensive. Any of the Cleve- 
land papers are good examples of this 
kind. 
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SIZE CONSIDERED NEXT 


The size of the paper is also one to 
consider. When the school has an en- 


rollment of one to three thousand there 
may be news enough to fill a seven to 
eight column paper. It is true that many 
of us are successfully using the larger 
sheet, with a make-up almost duplicat- 
ing that of the New York Times, the 
Herald-Tribune, or the San Francisco 
Examiner, but why? Can a five- column 
paper not have just as artistic a make- 
up, with its extra news printed on more 
sheets? There is one drawback—the 
matter of contests, a five-column paper 
can hardly hope to compete with a seven. 

The time might come when papers 
would compete by their size, and handi- 
caps given for the large school against 
the smaller—what do you think? But 
we are looking for some beautiful exam- 
ples of the smaller paper. 


SHAPE IS IMPORTANT, TOO 


The shape of many papers is inartistic. 
Too much length gives a long and lank 


appearance, while a square one looks stub- 
by like a fat man. Some of the best 
proportions are cut according to the fol- 
lowing: In a three or five-column paper, 
a proportion of two to three, or half 
again as long as the width; in a four 
or six-column sheet, a ratio of three to 
four, or one third longer than the width. 
These, we believe, you will find satisfac- 
tory. 


LITERARY SECTIONS INSIGNIFICANT 


One of the reasons for having a school 
paper is to publish the best literary ef- 
forts of the class-room, unless the same 
school publishes a magazine which cares 
for the situation. It was a surprise, then, 
to find in the same paper most exemplary 
news-writing and make-up, with no at- 
tempts made to include brief stories, 
poems, nor essays. Perhaps your school 
does not write anything worth while— 
have you made a studious attempt to find 
out? Is there no one who brings you 
literary efforts worth encouraging? 


SPARROWS TALK LIKE EAGLES 


There is a tendency, especially in the 
junior high school papers, for little spar- 
rows to attempt to chirp—or shall we 
say squawk?—like eagles—a question of 
too much teacher-help. This usually 
appears in the editorial column, but may 
be seen elsewhere in the paper. Why 
attempt heavy sermons in four-syllable 
words, pretending them to be the work 


of twelve-year-olds? Haven’t junior high 
people opinions? And do they not ex-] 
press them? If not, they are unusual!| 
Why not publish short paragraphs of 
genuine ideas on subjects of the day? 
Wouldn’t you find them read more than 
the other kind? 


BIG PAPER, LITTLE EDITORIAL 


Well-written editorials were not neces- 
sarily included in the best papers. In 
fact, with notable exceptions, we might 
say, “Little paper, big editorial; big 
paper, little editorial.” Perhaps that is 
because a good news-writer, trained nev- 
er to editorialize, finds the other form 
difficult; perhaps the smaller paper feels 
it his mission to sway opinion rather 
than give news. All of us can afford to 
look well to our editorials, the spiritual 
thermometer of the newspaper. 


VARIETY OF COLOR 


Speaking of papers, some schools are 
using colored stock, notable The Mirror 
of Mt. Clemens, Michigan. They alter- 
nate with different colors—green, blue, 


pink, and so on. There are colored sup- 


plements to other papers that must have 
been popular with the students—as the 
pink carnival number of Blue and Gold, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and the sophomore 
number of The Pinion of McKinley High 
School, Honolulu, printed in violet ink 
on old-gold paper. Some of the Christ- 
mas numbers, too, used varieties of inks 
and paper stocks. 


By the way, did your publics like the 
Santa Clauses and so forth printed across 
the type? We saw so many that they got 
rather tiresome, and the type was hard 
to read. Wouldn’t a two-color cut, of 
say red and black, be more artistic? 


Though we do not care to dictate 
any policy of this sort, feeling that pop- 
ularity is to a certain extent your guide, 
still there is one thing we are very de- 
cided about—we do not approve of syn- 
dicate stuff, whether news or cartoons. 
The purpose of a school paper is educa- 
tional, to give the pupils self-expression, 
and not for a standardized product such 
as the commercialized daily is getting to 
be with the same comic strips from New 
York to San Francisco, and Winnipeg to 
the Gulf. 


And about publishing your ratings in 
different press contests, not in the news 
story, where it is legitimate, but below 
the name-plate and so on—the judges 
cannot help but be influenced by them 
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for good or ill. Perhaps they say, “That 
won a good rating last year—I must look 


} it over again”; perhaps on the contrary 
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they say, “Think they’re smart, don’t 
they?” Of course we all know that 
with staffs and advisers changing every 
year the papers may be entirely different 
in quality. 

We should like to hear what you have 
to say on these subjects. 


CONTESTS HAVE DANGERS 


Our last message is, that you should 
not let contests either puff you up nor 
discourage you. 
the judges attempt to grade your papers, 
the estimate is open to all the criticisms 


As conscientiously as 


of any grading. No judge can guess 
your difficulties, your school problems, 
the improvements you may have made 
since last year. 

Better your paper where you can; 
seek exchanges from the best of your clas- 
sification, or your size—but don’t ape 
them! Correct your headlines, seek bet- 
ter typography, write your leads better 
and with more variety, seek interesting 
material for features, omit the lists of 
things on the front page, avoid too much 
unfilled “white space’—but don’t imi- 
tate slavishly! Keep your individuality! 


TEXAN COMMENTS 
ON NEW YORK 


Alas! Our dignity has been smirched, 
stained! We have been insulted to the 
“nth” degree! We have been robbed of 
our last shred of respect by a mere boy, 
a foreigner, an infidel! 

In short, we have been accused by a 
visitor, of the felonous crime of bad 
manners. 

Oh, woe the day! The pleasure of 
my visit to Columbia, last Friday, was 
shattered by these hateful words, “I 
just can’t get used to these subways. 
The people are so rough, and rude. I 
heard only one man say, ‘Thank you,’ 
and he must be from the South.” 

Is it not pathetic, tragic, incredible? 
A Texan, coming from a territory no- 
torious for its “wild and wooliness,” 
shrinks from entering a New York sub- 
way. 

Is it not—er—er a faint voice within 
me insists on declaring that the gentle- 
man’s timidity is entirely justified. 

—Walton Round Table, 
New York City. 





The Walton High School is to 


be congratulated on its special con- 


vention edition which carried two 
five-column pages of matter about 
the doings of the convention. 
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“Bob” Connolly Gives Chalk Talk 
at Convention 


NE of the features of the conven- 
tion was a “chalk talk” by “Bob” 
Connolly, who attended the Col- 

umbia Scholastic Press Convention two 
years ago as a representative from his own 
high school, and is now one of the 
youngest cartoonists on a New York 
newspaper staff. 

The following brief resume of his car- 
eer is written by one of the editors of the 
magazine which he helped to direct. 


Robert Connolly, known in the news- 
paper fraternities as “Bob,” is a resident 
of “Paterson, New Jersey, and now at the 
young age of 20 is a cartoonist for the 
Bronx Home News, New York City, in 
which paper he has daily cartoon fea- 
tures. “Bob” has sketched almost every- 
one of note in New York City, includ- 
ing Mayor James J. Walker, District At- 
torney Ottinger, other city officials, Rab- 
bi Wise, Dr. S. Parke Cadman, and other 
noteworthy people. 


His glorious career was started while 
he was still a student of Paterson High 
School where he drew cartoons for the 
Paterson Evening News. Naturally, the 
school publication had the good fortune 
to have “Bob” as its art editor during 
his four years of high school. 


During the slicker-picture fad, “Bob” 


drew delightful pictures on hundreds of 
slickers in Paterson. 

The Bronx Home News is not the 
only paper that has had the services of 
this future famous, or rather already 
famous, Connolly. For a time he worked 
as sports cartoonist and front page car- 
toonist for the Passaic Daily Herald. 

Naturally “Bob” ran off with very 
many cups awarded for artists in an art 
contest sponsored by a Paterson news- 
paper back in his high school days. 

He considers himself much indebted 
for his present success to the wise guid- 
ance and constant inspiration of Abe J. 
Green, city editor of a Paterson paper, 
and John J. Brogon, Jr., of a New York 
syndicate. 

“Bob” and Paterson are proud of the 
fact that he was born and educated in 
Paterson. Miss Mabel Penney and Miss 
Humphrey were his first art teachers. 

As recreation, “Bob” enjoys all the 
hardships of being president of the Pater- 
son Art Club, the delights of golf and 
the fun of boxing. 












Dr. Rollo G. Reynolds, the prin- 
cipal elect of Horace Mann School, 
has been very kind to allow us to 
publish his convention address on 


page 5. 









Washington Irving High School, New York City 


TRetheL> Senmidt= 


on her prim little front porch 

on a drab little side street of 
Elmstown and sewed. Her sewing would 
have startled a casual observer—it looked 
so out of place lying on the taupe flan- 
nel skirt which she customarily wore on 
school days. It was a piece of black 
satin, old but still lustrous, embroidered 
with tarnished silver dragons. 


We POLLY HENDERSON sat 


For forty years Miss Henderson had 
waded through the streets of Elmstown, 
to and fro, to the district school. But 
one day, this same piece of embroidered 
satin had appeared in the window of the 
so-called “junk” shop on Main Street 
and after just one look Polly Henderson 
went in and paid the outrageous sum of 
five dollars for it. She hurried home 
guiltily, and, to soothe her conscience, 
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Silver Dragons 
By WINIFRED HUNT 





A charming short story as lovely 


as a poem with its delightful des- 
cription. 





began to make it into a sofa cushion. 
Sofa cushions were useful enough for 
anyone, she thought reassuringly. 

She stared down at it now, and let her 
hands fall idly in her lap and as she 
looked the tarnished silver dragons faded 
—she looked again—and saw— 

A little slender bridge, dark against a 
purple sky—a round pool fringed with 
iris and starred with water lilies. Be- 
side the pond a young boy knelt, his 
pale, oval face lifted to the moon, blow- 
ing softly on a reed pipe a little plaintive 
melody—a song to China. 


















































The air hung warm and sweet-scented 
over the garden. Down a little winding Ff 
path came the tiny, graceful figure of a § 
girl. She wore a straight, black satin 
gown and over it a black Mandarin coat 
embroidered by one of her hand-maidens 
with writhing, twisting silver dragons 
that gleamed in the moonlight. The boy 
knelt where he was and bent his fore- 
head to the ground. 

He was only a poor Chinese poet, and 
yet he dared to love the Emperor’s daugh- 
ter. An she, too, loved him. 

Every evening he came to the garden 
and sang to her little love songs that 
likened her to a slender willow in the 
rain, or a carven jade goddess. This 
night he did not sing. 

It was to be their last meeting in this 
lovely place. The Emperor’s daughter 
was betrothed to an Emperor’s son and 
this was her wedding eve. 

She bent tenderly down over the boy 
and he looked up at her sadly and resign- 
edly— 

“Little Lotus-blossom, I shall never 
cease to dream of thee,” he whispered. 


“Nor I of thee, dear one.” 


Then the Emperor’s daughter turned 
and went back the twisting path. The 
boy dared not follow—he was only a 
poor poet. 

He still knelt by the side of the pond 
and watched the Princess go—watched 
till all he could see was the writhing 
shining dragons, gleaming in the dark— 


Miss Henderson looked around her, 
startled. Everything was drab and every- 
day as usual—Elmstown was unchanged. 

She sighed, and picking up her work 
began to sew again— 

It had been a foolish purchase. She 
couldn’t afford it; and really, the drag- 
ons were quite tarnished. 
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Junior High Department 


Laying the Foundation for a Successful Junior 
High School Publication 


By JAMES E. GAFFNEY 


press conventions and I have always 

endeavored to devote part of my 
time to an examination of the school 
publications which are on display. 


The great variety of sizes to be found 
in an exhibition of this kind have led me 
to wonder if one of the big items of ex- 
pense in publishing a school publication, 
namely the paper, has been given suffi- 
cient consideration by the staffs of the 
school papers. 


I HAVE attended several scholastic 


Several years ago the Committee on 
Simplification of Paper Sizes appointed 
by the Bureau of Standards, Department 
of Commerce, at Washington in con- 
junction with the paper manufacturers 
of the country made a careful study of 
the different sizes of papers and maga- 
zines in the-commercial field and it was 
the consensus of opinion that many of 
the sizes used could be changed to the 
advantage financially of the manufactur- 
er of paper and the publisher and at the 
same time improve the quality and ap- 
pearance of some publications. The Bu- 
reau of Standards recommended the adop- 
tion of six standard sizes of book paper 
ranging from 25 x 38 inches to 38 x 50 
inches and the following intermediate 
sizes: 30'% x 41 inches, 32 x 44 inches, 
41 x 61 inches, and 44 x 64 inches. 

Plan a page size, therefore, for your 
school publication that can be cut, 
folded, and trimmed from one of the 
standard size sheets of paper. An odd 
size or an odd fold magazine will not 
only waste paper but add to the cost of 
printing. I believe that the message rath- 
er than the uniqueness of the shape will 
finally get the interest of the redder. 
Some member of the staff should con- 
sult with the printer before making final 
paper, printing and binding specifica- 
tions. Have your page size checked up, 
number of pages and folding and trim- 
ming specifications before making final 
plans, 

In the selection of paper stock the 
character of the type and cuts to be 
used should be given serious thought. 
There are limitations for which the dif- 
ferent kinds or grades can be used. Half- 
tones of 120 or 133 line screen cannot 
be used satisfactorily on an antique fin- 
ish book paper. Line plates however can 
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The following article contains 
the high lights of Mr. Gaffney’s 


instructive address at the recent 
convention. 


be used to good advantage on this grade. 
Coated, supercalendered or a good grade 
of machine finish paper should be used 
in order to obtain the best results with 
halftone plates. I might also say that 
the selection of a proper halftone screen 
is frequently overlooked. While no hard 
and fast rules may be set, the best one, 
when in doubt, is to include with the en- 
graver’s order a sample of the paper on 
which the cuts will be printed. He can 
judge, taking into consideration the sub- 
ject and the paper, which screen is ad- 
visable. In general, it may be affirmed 
that 120 or 133 line screen are best for 
uncoated smoothly finished papers, and 
150 or 175 line screens are most satisfac- 
tory for coated stock. 

To determine a well proportioned page, 
a general rule is that the diagonal should 
be twice the width of the page. This 
rule will hold for pages from 21% to 
approximately 4 inches wide. When ap- 
plying the above rule the running head 
should be included in the length of the 
page. The folio, when at the bottom of 
the page, is not included in the length, 
being placed in the margin. There are 
no mathematical formulae for the deter- 
mination of margin schemes. In all 
pleasing arrangements of book margins 
it will be found that there is a regular 
progression of widths, beginning with 
the inner margin, the head being slight- 
ly wider, the front next and the foot the 
widest. White space in the form of 
margins serve to unify the whole type 
page, providing distinctness of subject. 


One of the functions of the school 
paper is the arranging and if needs be 
embellishing the message so that it can 
be presented at once in the clearest and 
most attractive manner. These two 
principles are nullified by the poor se- 
lection of a type face. The roman style 
of type is used more than any other in 
modern type composition. The greatest 
merits of the roman letters are its sim- 
plicity and its clearness or lucidity; it 





The 
old style roman types are generally more 
legible than the “improved” or modern 
The soft flowing effect of the 
letters, the even tone of the type in the 


mass, with the freedom from the sharp 
contrasts between elements of the letters, 
make this tyne more friendly to the eye, 
and easier to read in body form than 
modern-face types. If the type face is in- 
ferior, no excellence of paper or of press- 
manship can do more than emphasize its 
inferiority. If the type faces are not well 
designed for their purpose, no skill of 
the printer can overcome their limita- 
tions. Good typography therefore is 
based on the selection of type faces which 
are expressive of both caption and copy. 


has no useless or unmeaning lines. 


face. 


Until a few years ago little was done 
regarding the legibility of type faces and 
the influence of school books and school 
printing on the correct development of 
a child’s eyesight. A series of tests and 
experiments were made by the British 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, the Clark University, Worcester, 
Mass., and the Board of Education of 
New York City and the American Type 
Founders Company. It is significant that 
all the experimenters working independ- 
ently arrived at the same conclusions as 
to just what constitutes the most legi- 
ble type and therefore best adapted for 
general school printing. Century School- 
book and its italic in its different sizes 
from 6 point to 48 point was designed 
to meet this need. This is a very appro- 
priate type face to use in a school news- 
paper or magazine. 


The typographical appearance of the 
school paper can be improved by using 
type faces of one type family, as for 
example: Caslon, Century Schoolbook and 
Cloister in foundry type. Caslon or Bene- 
dictine are good linotype faces. In clos- 
ing I wish to emphasize that space be- 
tween lines and masses make for readable 
character. Crowded lines are uninviting 
and frequently repellent. Spaces between 
masses of type also determine the appar- 
ent relationship between groups. Legi- 
bility depends strongly upon background 
of space. White space is also one of the 
most effective means of obtaining con- 
trast. 








The Contest and Prize 
Winners 


(Continued from page 2.) 
“Purple and White,” New Rochelle, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. . 
“Sky High,” Asheville, Asheville, N. C. 
“Spotlight,” Central, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
“Utrecht Nuhs,” New Utrecht, New 
York City. 
“News,” Wilmington High, Wilmington, 
Del. 


SENIOR HIGH—CLASS B 
First Place 

“Ah-La-Ha-Sa,” Albert Lea High, Al- 
bert Lea, Minn. 

“High Times,” E. C. Glass High, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 

“Harding High Herald,’ Harding High, 
Woodlawn, Pa. 

“The Vedette,” Culver Military Acad- 
emy, Culver, Ind. 

“Orange and White,” Senior High, Or- 
lando, Fla. 


“Spotlight,” Coatesville High, Coates- 
ville, Pa. 


Second Place 


“Arthur Hill News,” Arthur Hill High, 
Arthur Hill, Mich. 

“Blue J,” Janesville High, Janesville, 
Wis. 

“Jeff Booster,” Jefferson High, Lafay- 
ette, Ind. 

“Kentonian,” New Kensington High, 
New Kensington, Pa. 

“Orange,”’ White Plains High, White 
Plains, N. Y. 

“Valkyrie News,” Somerville High, Som- 
erville, N. J. 

“Budget,” Liberty Memorial 
Lawrence, Kan. 

“Gallatin,” Gallatin High, Bozeman, 
Mont. 

“The Mirror,” Mount Clemens High, 
Mount Clemens, Mich. 

“Vindex,” Elmira Free Academy, El- 
mira, N. Y. 

“Langleyan,” Langley, Pittsburgh. 


Third Place 


“The Broadcaster,” Yonkers High, Yon- 
kers, N. Y. 

“Student Lantern,” Saginaw High, Sag- 
inaw, Mich. 

“Abingtonian,” Abington High, Abing- 
ton, Pa. 

“Tower,” Summit High, Summit, N. J. 
“Record,” Mamaroneck High, Mamar- 
oneck. 
“Courier,” 
Minn. 
“Voleano,” Hornell High, Hornell, N. 

z. 


SENIOR HIGH—CLASS C 
First Place 


“‘Wah-Sha-She,” Pawhuska High, Paw- 
huska, Okla. 


High, 


Johnson High, St. Paul, 
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“Mountaineer,” Grafton High, Grafton 
W. Va. 

“Chatterbox,’’ George Washington High, 
Danville, Va. 

“Horace Mann Record,” Horace Mann 
High, Fieldston, N. Y. 

“Holtonian,” Senior High, Holton, Kan. 

“Argentian,”’ Argentine High, Kansas 
City, Kan. 


“Reserve Record,” Western Reserve 
Academy, Hudson, Ohio. 


Second Place 


“News,” Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. 

“Bronxville Mirror,’ Bronxville High, 
Bronxville, N. Y. 

“Englewood High Times,” 
High, Englewood, Col. 

“Pointer,” Elk Point High, Elk Point, 
S. Dak. 
“George School News,” George School, 
Bucks Co., Pa. 
“Middlesex Anvil,” 
Concord, Mass. 
“Pinnacle,” Princeton High, Princeton, 
W. Va. 

“Ramble,” N. Y. Military Academy, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

“Frederick High Flier,” Frederick High, 
Frederick, Md. 

“Rattler,” Neligh High, Neligh, Neb. 


Third Place 


“Owl,” Hudson High, Hudson, N. Y. 

“Full Moon,” Ablemarle High, Able- 
marle, N. C. 

“The Leader,” Mahanoy Township 
High, Mahanoy City, Pa. 

“Port Weekly,” Port Washington High, 
Port Washington, L. I. 

“East High Times,’ Eastern High, Su- 
perior, Wis. 

“Hermonite,” Mount 
Mount Hermon, Mass. 

“Breeze,” Santa Maria High, Santa 
Maria, Calif. 

“Purple and White,” Phoenixville High, 
Phoenixville, Pa. 

“Bell,” St. Mary’s High, Sandusky, O. 

“Guide Post,’ Hillside High, Hillside, 
N. J. 

“Needle,” Atlantic High, Atlantic, N. J. 

“Odds and Ends,” Union High, Union, 
N. J. 

“Orange and Black,” Hanover High, 
Hanover, Pa. 

“Retort,” Haverford Township High, 
South Ardmore, Pa. 

“Crier,” Washington High, Ridgefield, 
Park, N. J. 

“C. Q.,” Fishburne Military School, 
Waynesboro, Va. 

“Travalon,”’ Avalon High, Avalon, Pa. 

“Webster Echo,” Webster Grove High, 
Webster Grove, Pa. 


JUNIOR HIGH—CLASS A 
First Place 


“Audubon Call,” Audubon Junior High, 
Cleveland. 


Englewood 


Middlesex School, 


Hermon High, 


“Broadcaster,” Westport Junior High, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

“Empire Herald,” Empire, Cleveland. 

“Jefferson Quill,”’” Thomas Jefferson, 
Cleveland. 

“Junior Four Review,” 
School, Trenton, N. J. 

“Rawlings Record,” Rawlings, 
land. 

“Roosevelt Record,” Roosevelt, Wichita, 7 
Kan. 


Junior High 


Cleve- 


Second Place 


“Byers Junior News,” 
High, Denver. 

“Kennard Echo,’ Kennard Junior High, 
Cleveland. 

“Lantern,” Patrick Henry Junior High, 
Cleveland. 

“McKinley Trail,’’ McKinley, Los Ange- 
les. 

“‘Nor’wester,’’ Northwest, Kansas City, 
Kan. 

“Willson Community News,” 
Cleveland. 


Byers Junior 


Willson, 


Third Place 


“Bugle,” Washington, Duluth, Minn. 

“Buzz,” Junior High No. 3, Trenton, 
N. J. 

“Genius,”’ Luther Burbank, Los Angeles. 

“Roosevelt,” Roosevelt, Brunswick, N. 
J. 


JUNIOR HIGH—CLASS B 
First Place 


“Baker Junior News,’ Baker Junior 
High, Denver. 

“Fairmont Junior,” Fairmont Jr. High, 
Cleveland. 

“Hamilton Herald,” Alexander Hamil- 


ton, Wichita, Kan. 


Second Place 


“Jeffersonian,” Jefferson, Charleston, 
W. Va. 

“Junior Messenger,” 
High, Detroit. 

“Ricaltone,” Ricalton Junior High, Ma- 
pleton, N. J. 

“Spotlight,” Junior 
Minn. 

“Whirlwind,” South Orange 


High, South Orange, N. J. 


Third Place 


“Junior Ally,” Lafayette Junior High, 
Uniontown, Pa. 


Detroit Junior 


High, Winona, 


Junior 


NORMAL SCHOOLS—TEACHERS 
COLLEGES 


First Place 


“Bulletin,” Kansas State, Emporia, Kan. 

“College Chronicle,” St. Cloud, St. 
Cloud, Minn. 

“Kast Central Journal,” East Central 
State, Ada, Okla. 

“Junior College Journal,” Cleveland 
School of Education, Cleveland. 


The School Press Review 
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Second Place 


“Breeze,” State, Harrisonburg, Va. 

“Campus-__ Reflector,” Shippensburg, 
Shippensburg, Pa. 

“Collegio,” Kansas State, Pittsburgh, 


Kan. 
“Kagle,” State Normal, Chadron, Neb. 
“Northern Illinois,’’ Northern Illinois, 
De Kalb, Ill. 


Third Place 
“Green Stone,’ Westchester T. C., 


Westchester, Pa. 


“Holly Leaf,” Normal School, Salisbury, 


Md. 
“Red and Green,” State, Minot, N. D. 
“State College News,’”’ New York State 
College, Albany. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Printed 
First Place 
“You and Mee,” Sophie J. Mee, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. 
Second Place 
“Lovellite,” Lovell, New Haven, Conn. 
Mimeographed 
First Place 
“Gregory High Lights,” B. C. Gregory, 
Trenton, N. J. 


' “Hough Highlights,”” Hough, Cleveland. 


“Mill Wheel,” Mill, Cleveland. 
“Murray Hill Messenger,’’ Murray Hill, 
Cleveland. 
Second Place 
“Hodge Herald,” Hodge, Cleveland. 
“Tod Tidings,’ Tod, Cleveland. 
Third Place 
“Miles Standish Times,’’ Miles Standish, 
Cleveland. 
“Warren Watches,” Warren, Cleveland. 


MAGAZINES 
SENIOR HIGH—CLASS A 


First Place 
“Red and White,’ Lakeview High, Chi- 
cago. 
Second Place 


“Criterion,” Eastside High, Paterson, 
J 


N. J. 
“Eastern Echo,” Eastern High, Balti- 


more. 

“Kensington Distaff,’’ Kensington High, 
Philadelphia. 

“Maroon and White,” Bay Ridge High, 
Brooklyn. 

“Retina,” Morrison R. Waite High, Tol- 


edo. 
“Review,” Central High, Washington. 
“Spectator,” Central High, Paterson, 


N. J. 
“Sketch Book,’ Washington Irving 
High, New York City. 
Third Place 


“Bennett Beacon,” Bennett High, Buf- 
falo. 

“Blue and Gold,” Girls’ High, Brook- 
lyn. f 

“Bluebird,” Julia Richman High, New 
York City. 

“Cardinal Notes,’ Girls’ 
High, Brooklyn. 

“Dome,” Richmond High, New York 
City. 

“Dolphin,” Far Rockaway, Far Rocka- 
way, N. Y. : 
“High School Record,’ Camden High, 

Camden, N. J. 
Franklin K. Lane, 


“Lane Mirror,” 


Brooklyn. 
“Tris,” High School for Girls, Philadel- 


Commerce 


phia. 

“Manitou,” Lincoln High, Manitowoc, 
Wis. 

“McKinley High Monthly,” McKinley 
High, Canton, Ohio. 


April, 1928 


NO COMPLIMENTARY 
ADVERTISEMENTS! 

“I consider complimentary ad- 
vertising an insult to both the 
school paper and the advertiser, 
because it means that neither has 


anything to sell.” This was a state- 
ment made by Dr. Arthur Dean 
of the American Type Founders at 


the convention. The Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association as well 
as THE Review has always béen 
firm on this principle. 





es South Side High, Newark, 


“Oracle,” Jamaica High, Jamaica, N. Y. 

“Oracle,” Lafayette High, Buffalo, N. Y. 

“Oracle,” Woodward High, Cincinnati. 

—— Shuttle,” Shaw High, East Cleve- 
and. 

“Techtonian,” Buffalo Technical High, 
Buffalo. 


SENIOR HIGH—CLASS B 
First Place 
“Oracle,” Abington High, Abington, Pa. 
Second Place 
“Advocate,” Senior High, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 
“Missile,”’ High School, Petersburg, Va. 
“Oriflamme,” Mount Carmel High, Chi- 
cago. 


Third Place 
“Critic,” E. C. Glass High, Lynchburg, 
V 


a. 

“High Light,” A. J. Demarest High, 
Hoboken, N. J. 

“Troquois,’ Glens Falls High, Glens 
Falls, N. Y. 

“Mur-Mur,” Oswego High, Oswego, N. 
Y 


“Tattler,” Nashua High, Nashua, N. H. 


SENIOR HIGH—CLASS C 
First Place 
“Dragon,” St. George’s School, New- 
port, R. I. 
Second Place 
“Academy,” St. Joseph’s Academy, St. 


Paul, Minn. 
“Budget,” Vail Deane High, Elizabeth, 
N. J 


“Sentinel,” Dunbar Township High, 
Leisenring, Pa. 
‘“‘Weather Vane,” Westfield High, West- 
field, N. J. 
“Wissahickon,” Roxborough High, Phil- 
adelphia. 
Third Place 


“Academy Life,’ Glens Falls Academy, 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 

“Catamount,” Bennington High, Ben- 
nington, Vt. 

“Li-tah-ni,”’ Manasquan High, Manas- 
quan, N. J. 

“Peabody Volunteer,” Peabody Demon- 
stration, Nashville, Tenn. 

“Radnorite,” Radnor High, Wayne, Pa. 

“Red and Blue,” Franklin High, New 
York City. 

“Scroll,” St. Ursula’s Academy, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

“Student,” Freeport High, Freeport, N. 


a 
“Ye Ridleyan,” Ridley Park High, Rid- 
ley Park, Pa. 





JUNIOR HIGH—CLASS A 
First Place 
“High Lights,” Central Junior High, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


“Vista,” Eastern Junior High, Lynn, 
Mass. 


Second Place 
“Hamiltonian,” Hamilton Juni i 
jilizabeth, N. J. et 
“Jones Junior Journal,” Jones Junio 
High, Philadelphia. 
“Latimer Life,” Latimer Jr. H. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Third Place 


“Junior Citizen,” Grover Cleveland Jun- 
ior High, Elizabeth, N. J. 

“Junior Spirit,” North Scranton Junior 
High, Scranton, Pa. 

“Nor’easter,” Northeastern Junior High, 
Somerville, Mass. 

“Western Star,” Western Junior High, 
West Somerville, Mass. 


JUNIOR HIGH—CLASS B 
First Place 
“Tower Dial,” Tower Hill High, Wil- 
mington, Del. 
“Wolf,” Wolf Junior High, Easton, Pa. 
Second Place 
“Amateur Reporter,” Jefferson Junior 
High, Charleston, W. Va. 
“Broadcaster,” Junior High, Nashua, N. 


H. 
“Observer,” State Street High, Hacken- 
sack, N. J. 


— Junior School, Collingswood, 


Third Place 
“Magnet,” Junior High, Parkersburg, 
W. Va. 
“Red and White News,” W. R. Plunket, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
“Scholastic 


Rome, N 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


First Place 
“Norm,” Philadelphia Normal School, 
Philadelphia. 


. Second Place 
“Mirror,” Moravian College for Women, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
First Place 
“Broadcaster,” School No. 51, Buffalo. 
Second Place 
“True Tales of Three,” School No. 3, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


LITERARY MAGAZINES 
SENIOR HIGH 


First Place 
“Fort George Lantern,’’ George Wash- 
ington High, New York City. 
“Gryphon,” West High School, Philadel- 
phia. 
“Homespun,” 
boro, N. C. 
“Horace Manuscript,” Horace Mann 
School, New York City. 
— Asheville High, Asheville, N. 


Opinion,” Junior High, 


Central High, Greens- 


“The Quest,” Central High, Minneap- 
olis. 


Second Place 
“Cadet,” N. Y. Military Academy, Corn- 
wall, N. Y. 
Third Place 
Principia 


“Principian,” 
Louis. 
(Turn to page 15.) 


School, St. 
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A Page of Poetry 


The following stories, poems, essays and editorials have been chosen from some of the winning papers and mag- 


azines in the recent Columbia Scholastic Press Association Convention. 


We are genuinely sorry that lack of space 


prevents us from selecting some material from each entry. Suffice it to say that all the material is good. There seems 
to be a distinct improvement year by year in the material found in the competing magazines. 


The Glorious Adventures 


And when he said to me, 

“How shall I live my life?” 

I answered him: “Gallantly! 
Wear life like a scarlet cape, 
Wind-tossed and beautiful 
Carry life like a silver trumpet; 
Play on it boldly, gaily. 

Quaff off life as of a golden wine, 
Heady, enchanting. 

Greet life as a dear friend, 

And she shall walk with you, 
And tell you all her secrets.” 


And when he said to me, 
“How shall I die my death?” 
I answered him: “Gloriously. 
Wear death like a purple cloak, 
Gold-fringed, majestic. 
March to death to the roll of drums, 
Throbbing and terrible. 
Drink of death as of a scarlet wine, 
Burning as blood. 
Greet death as a dear friend, 
And he shall walk with you, 
And tell you all his secrets.” 
By DorotHy Acarp, in the Lindblom 
Weekly, Lindblom High School, Chicago. 


We think that this is an espe- 
cially fine piece of work. 


Dish Wash Play 


I play the Cupboard is a house 
Where many people dwell, 

I have to take them out to work, 
To keep them strong and well. 


Where’s Mr. Dishpan, Mrs. Rag; 
They like to work together. 
And Mr. Soap and Scouring Brick; 

They all like rainy weather. 


There’s Mr. Wiping Towel so dry, 
He wipes each dish with care. 
We have a place for everyone, 
And always put them there. 
—CLarRIBEL KEITH, ’31 
—The Sentinel 
Dunbar Township High School, 


Leisenring, Pennsylvania. 


This is one of the most original 
and most delightful poems we have 
ever read in a high school maga- 
zine. .The philosophy in it is very 
much worth while adopting. 


A Mother 


By Pur H. pe RouLeT 


She is old, she is gray, she is crushed down 
with toil 
As a flower that’s beaten with rain. 
She has lived all her years with their sor- 
row and tears, 
And full measure of sadness and pain. 


She has launched, she has captained, her 
ships on the sea 
As a Mariner old at the game, 
She has given them sail in the teeth of 
the gale 
And driven them onward to fame. 


She has seen them weigh anchor and 
cruise from the port, 

As sea-gulls departing the nest, 
With their sail-canvas white as they 
start on their flight, 

To victory, shame or to rest. 


And she stands on the pier gazing 
out o’er the sea 
A beacon-light held in her hand 
To keep them afar from the treach- 
erous bar 


And guide them with safety to 
land. 


On her face is a smile, a gentle, sweet 
smile 
That scoffs at the tear in her eye, 
As she sees her skiffs brave homeward- 
borne on the wave 
And their mastheads caressing the sky. 


A Father 


By Purp H. pe RouLet 


Long years of toil have whitened his hair 
And his gait is slowing with age. 
Long years of worry, of striving, and 
care 
Are writ on his life’s full page. 


And dreams now and then of the days 
gone by 
Fond memories sweet but dim 
Pass through his mind as frail clouds of 
the sky 
Move on to the world’s wide rim. 


When he was a child as his children are 
now 


Taking life as a song and a game 
No creases were there in his now-fur- 
rowed brow 
No weakness and stoop to his frame. 


But what does it matter how weak or 
how gray 
He has grown in life’s bitter conquest? 
To the world he may offer his children 
and say 
“Take these, I have offered my best.” 
—Mt¢. Carmel Oriflame, 
Mt. Carmel High School, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Music 


An Interpretation 
By Doris WoLFE GILBERT 


Beethoven 

Never-ceasing struggle for ideals! 
Beauty with an aching heart! 
Utopia for a moment gained 

And lost! 


Schubert 

The wistfulness of lilac eventide; 

All of youth’s elusive and _ glorious 
dreams; 

Impetuous . 
lovely youth! 

Woven in a strange intricate pattern! 


passionate . . . and 


Wagner 

Tragedy with a brow purified by sorrow! 

Siegfried and Tannhauser, sad-eyed and 
moody; 

Ever-straining for something infinite and 
eternal! 

Strange twists of Fate wreaking havoc 
in tortured lives! 


Grieg 

Fantasy painted in brilkiant colors; 

Scarlet sun behind deep purple hills! 

The grotesque dances of ghouls and 
ghomes; 

In mystic jewel-hung grottos of Nor- 
wegian mountains! 


Tschaikowsky 
Martial inspiring music! 
An oppressed people beaten to the dust! 
Only to rise again, a thousand fold, 
With joy in their peasant hearts, to con- 
quer! 
—The Dolphin, 
Far Rockaway H. S., 
Far Rockaway, N. Y. 


The School Press Review 
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Ideals 


IN THE beginning all was darkness 
and ignorance. Men fought bitter battles, 


} persecuted, tortured and murdered one 
S another, thinking little of it as long as 


their purely physical wants and lusts 
were satisfied. Then gradually, as a light 
slowly illuminated the obscurity of 
night, came advancement, enlighten- 
ment, education, and—high ideals. Ideals 
of service, love for one’s fellow man, and 
duty loyalty. 

High ideals are a guiding influence for 
the well meant but sometimes misdirect- 
ed efforts of man to elevate himself from 
the level of baseness. 


They are, therefore, the hope of Civil- 
ization, the driving force which causes 
us to look forward to a better future for 
the entire race. Let us all have ideals 
of something. Without them one can- 
not hope to even improve himself, not to 
speak of leaving his imprint on the his- 
tory of human progress.—W. C. 

—Evander News, 
Evander Childs H. S., 
New York City. 


To College? 


ARE you going to college? Yes? How 
sure are you? If you are considering the 
modern colleges and universities in the 
same light with those of a decade or so 


ago, it is time now to sit up and take 
notice. “College” is more than passing 
your college boards, more than paying 
the entrance fees, much more than you 
have ever realized. You,—yes, you, must 
be almost superman, almost a superwo- 
man, to be even so much as considered 
by institutions of the highest standards. 
Today the problem has presented itself 
so forcefully that the colleges have found 
it urgent to resort to a “sifting out” pro- 
cess. In doing this what has happened? 
The doors of higher education are no 
longer open to each and every one. The 
demand for learning has become so strong 
in the past few years that it is practically 
impossible to accommodate the appli- 
cants and the number of students turn- 
ed down each year is astounding. Even 
the doubling of tuition and admission 
fees has failed to suffice. There is a traf- 
fic jam on the road to knowledge and 
if you are aiming for the goal, you must 
have a winged intellect, which will give 
you the power to rise and soar above 
the multitude. The higher altitudes are 
still uncrowded. 
—Orange Leaf, 
Orange High School, 
Orange, N. J. 


April, 1928 


Editorials 
Waste Paper 


““WonbDER if I can hit the basket.” 
So saith many an aspiring waste-basket- 
ball player. The unthinking person then 
throws the ice cream bar wrapper or 
potato chip bag in the vague direction 
of the waste basket. Perhaps it hits; 
perhaps it doesn’t. If it doesn’t, it adds 
to the congestion and disorder of, the 
first floor during the recess period. We 
grant that much of this disorder is un- 
avoidable, but if everyone would be more 
careful this condition could be greatly 
improved. Let’s watch ourselves next 
time.—ANONYMOUS. 

—The Retina, 

Morrison R. Waite High School, 

Toledo, Ohio. 


Precedent for Feminine 
Proposals 


“WHERE are you going, my pretty 
maid?” , 

“To get a husband, sir,” she said. 

Thus will the petite miss of 1928 re- 
ply to queries concerning her strange be- 
havior in reference to men. However, 
she will be doing nothing original or 
unique, for women, so tradition says, 
have been doing the same since the time 
of St. Patrick. 

Leap-year, an old legend relates, 
started soon after Saint Patrick drove 
the frogs from the bogs and the snakes 
from the grass on the Emerald Isle. One 
day the good saint was perambulating 
along the shores of Lough Neagh when 
he was accosted by Saint Bridget, who, 
with many tears and lamentations, in- 
formed him that dissension had arisen 
among the ladies in her nunnery over 
the fact that they were denied the privi- 
lege of “popping the question.” 

Saint Pat, though an avowed bachelor, 
was so greatly moved that he offered to 
concede to the ladies the privilege of 
proposing one year in every seven, but at 
this Saint Bridget demurred, and, throw- 
ing her arms about his neck, exclaimed, 
“Arrah, Patrick jewel, I darun’t go back 
to the gurls wid such a proposal. Mek 
it wan year in four.” 

To that Saint Pat replied, “Biddy 
acushla, squeeze me that way again, and 
I'll give you a leap year, the longest one 
of the lot.” 

Saint Bridget, availing herself of the 
opportunity, then popped the momen- 
tus question to Saint Pat, who, having 
taken the vow of the celibate, had to 
patch up the difficulty as best he could 
with a kiss and a silken dress. 

Such was the way that Leap-year was 
introduced to the world, and until this 





day a maiden can, without harm to her 
vanity or dignity, propose to the man 


of her choice. Incidentally, if she is 
refused, she can insist upon the forfeit 
of a kiss and a silk dress. 
—Wa-Sha-She, 
Pawhuska, Okla. 


Counting Values 


IN’ our school work we find it neces- 
sary to stop at times and have examin- 
ations, to find out what we have learned 


in each subject in which we are instruct- 
ed. We take inventory twice a year and 


add a certain number of units to our 
credit. 

However, the task of adding up the 
total credit in school work due each 
person, honestly, is not so simple as that 
of taking inventory in a store. Some 
students find it to their immediate ad- 
vantage to gain credits by dishonest 


means. That is they indulge in the self- 
destructive act commonly called cheat- 
ing. It is simply a matter of technique; 
they do not find out exactly what stock 
they have on hand. 

Now we know temptations are often 
placed before a student on an examin- 
ation; yet these are slight compared with 
the temptations he will have to face in 
life. If he stoops to these slight ones, 
what will become of him in the years 
after school? After all, we know that 
we are educating ourselves; no school 
can give us learning; we are here for 
our own benefit. If we are honest, sin- 
cere, and whole-hearted in our purpose, 
then nothing can tempt us to be dishon- 
est on an exam; if we are not sincere 
in our efforts and distort our opportuni- 
ties and do dishonest things, then our 
chances in the world are mighty slim 
and are dwindling swiftly. The hard, 
cold world will pass us by and throw our 
lives to the winds if we do not meet the 
primary qualifications of honesty. 

In the examination period through 
which we will pass this month there will 
be many opportunities for dishonest 
work; there will be chances of cheating 
and never get caught for it; the person 
with character will go through with an 
honest record. We are hoping that G. H. 
S. will go through this period without a 
single person cheating; if such is the 
case then it will be an unprecedented 
record; it is up to each individual stu- 
dent to make this a unique occasion and 
to win credit honestly. 

—High Life, 
Greensboro H. &., 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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Vim, Vigor and Vivacity 


HE world has apparently outlived 

the age of the horse and buggy. 

But a great share of the teachers 
college and normal school publications 
are still in the figurative horse and buggy 
stage of development. 


If many of these papers were sold on 
a merit basis—for their content—they 
would have followed into oblivion the 
mode of transportation that symbolizes 
a passing era. 

The major fault of these papers is 
their deadness. They do not sparkle with 
life as do the current commercial news- 
papers and magazines. It is not that 
they aim to be literary, and that the 
literature crowds out the live material. 
Literature may also be lively. 

The claim is made for these papers and 
magazines, particularly the latter, that 
they should not “lower” their standards 
by giving the student public what it 
wants. They would rather give it what 
the editors think is good for it. 

But it does little good to publish dull 
articles in the “Freshwater College Re- 
view,” and have the student disregard it 
for a favorite article in the Saturday 
Evening Post. The test of student jour- 
nalism is the question: Is it read? 

In this article, I shall deal with stu- 
dent newspapers though the literary mag- 
azines are perhaps the greatest sinners in 
the inability to feel the pulse of the stu- 
dent public. 

It is a classic criteria of news that real 
news should make Farmer John say to 
Aunt Maria: “My God, Maria, look at 
this!” The student paper, without be- 
coming a yellow press, may to some ex- 
tent adopt the program of making the 
news interesting. 

Methods of developing interest include 
a forceful editorial policy, eliminaton of 
platitudes, the inclusion of feature stories, 
copy reading, a relative news sense, the 
use of cuts and feature stories. 

In several student newspapers I have 
found the two principal positions on the 
front page taken by reports of games or 
concerts more than a week old. Inside 
may be buried the makings of a good 
yarn that the general student public does 
not know about. None of the princi- 
pal players or artists will read those front 
page stories through. Except for the 
satisfaction of the ego of a few of the 
readers, that use of valuable space is a 
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Broadcasters of Education 
A Department for Normal Schools---Teachers’ Colleges 


By WILLIAM M. FRENCH 


A CORRECTION 


Mistakes in Mr. Rymond’s story 
“Your Head Style Sheet—What 
Does It Mean?” in the March issue 
of the Review were due to faulty 
reading of page proof and too hasty 
cutting. 

In the criticism of make-up of 
front pages illustrated by the cut 
“The Wrong Way,” “page 2,” 
should have read “Page A.” 


Before ““The pages have a goodly 
proportion of display type” etc. 
(page 15, second column) the edi- 
tor cut the paragraph which told 
the reader that the following lines 
refer to the illustration “The Right 
Way.” 

The editors regret that an excel- 
lent story was made somewhat un- 
intelligible. 


waste. If the editor feels that the old 
story must go on the front page, it should 
be redressed and a new point put in the 
lead. 

If a noted artist or lecturer has ad- 
dressed the students, there is little need 
of reporting the lecture in detail. The 
paper would score far more in popularity 
if it would arrange an interview with 
that speaker, on a different topic, and 
present that in the lead space. The re- 
port of the lecture, much condensed, 
might well be tacked on the end of the 
new story. 

A forceful editorial policy is more easy 
than it sounds. It is well to write the 
eulogistic, platitudinous editorials occa- 
sionally. When a good deed is done, the 
school paper should be the first to call 
attention to it. But when the paper 
praises, the praise should mean something. 
It should not be a modern application of 
the ancient fable of the boy calling that 
his sheep were attacked by wolves. 

But on the other hand, a sensational 
editorial is to be avoided. That is more 
to fear than a platitudinous one. While 
a weak, timid policy is merely ignored by 
the readers, a sensational policy will 
arouse indignation—often, righteous in- 
dignation. 

Sincerity should be the keynote of 
editorials. If the editor is afraid to write 
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what he thinks, he had best not write 
on that subject at all. By the use of 
tact, editorials can point out conditions 
to be remedied, yet without offending the 
powers that be. 

Cuts pay. They are well worth the 
expense. If the leading commercial pap- 
ers find cuts almost indispensible, it is 
hardly within the province of amateur 
editors to question their efficacy. A pic- 
ture will tell more than a hundred words. 
It centers attention upon itself. It aids 
in variety of make-up. 

Action pictures, and group lay-outs 
are of greater value than individual stu- 
dio photographs. ‘The appointment of 
a staff cameraman, and co-operation with 
the departments of chemistry and phy- 
sics, will go far toward the making of 
suitable pictures. 

Often it is possible for the student 
newspaper to co-operate with the local 
newspaper in the use of cuts. In larger 
cities, the city paper will supply cuts if 
the students supply photographs, pro- 
vided that “courtesy lines” are run. 

Copy reading is merely the rewriting 
of stories to bring out the catching point. 
Often it is merely comma catching. The 
newest, most interesting facts should 
come first. 

And then come feature stories. They 
are of inestimable value in pepping up 
the paper. Nearly everyone will read a 
feature story. Often a dead news story 
combined with creative imagination, will 
result in a corking good feature story. 
People will read about the acquisition of 
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a set of goopyi fish by the biology de- . 
partment sooner than they will read the 
president’s annual report to the trustees. 
Goopyi fish have the makings of a good 
story—they are quite cannibalistic, and 'P 
have the added advantage of being nearly “Rp 
transparent. And they can jump. } 
Illustrated by a cartoon, a feature story 
adds at least fifty per cent to the livli-§«¢, 
{ 
William M. French, who writes : 
this article for THe Review, is 
editor-in-chief elect of the State \Bup 
College News, New York State 1 
College for Teachers, Albany. He \§“V 
is a staff member of the Albany ; 
Knickerbocker Press, and recently 
wrote “Far More Than Comma 
Catching” for THe Review. “ny 
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ness and tone of a newspaper. The same 
holds true for the literary magazine. 

The “W’s” of journalism have long 
been taught—Who, When, Where, Why, 
What. I should like to suggest three 
“V's” that are equally important—Vim, 
Vigor and Vivacity. And the greatest 
of these is Vivacity. 


The Contest and Prize 
Winners 


(Continued from page 11.) 


SPECIAL CLASSES 
NEWSPAPERS 
Amateur Publications (Private) 
First Place 


“Little Acorn,” published by Vincent 
Vigouroux, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


MIMEOGRAPHED 
First Place 


“Club Reporter,’ Thomas 
Junior High, Cleveland. 


TERRITORIAL 
First Place 
“Pinion,’’ McKinley School, Honolulu, 
T. H. 
“Gastineau Breeze,” 
Douglas, Alaska. 
Second Place 
“Stikine Messenger,’ Wrangel 
Wrangel, Alaska. 


SPANISH. (FOREIGN LANGUAGE) 


First Place 
“El Sahuaro,’ Tucson High, Tucson, 
Ariz. 


Jefferson 


Douglas High, 


High, 


EVENING SCHOOL 
First Place 
“Night Hutch-in-Sun,” Hutchinson Eve- 
ning School, Buffalo, N. Y. 


MAGAZINES 
Mimeographed 
First Place 
“Jefferson Journal,” Jefferson Junior 
High, Meriden, Conn. 
Second Place 
“Quimby Seekon,” Quimby School, 
Nashua, N. H. 
Third Place 
Corry Junior High, 
Corry, Pa. 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 
First Place 
“Producer,” Boys’ Vocational School, 
Atlantic City. 
“Rising Bell,’”’ Hebrew Orphan Asylum, 
New York City. 
Second Place 
“Continuation News,” Boys’ Continua- 
tion School, Newark, N. J. 
“Progress,” Middlesex School No. 1, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
Third Place 
“Trade Winds,” Boys’ Trade School, 
Worcester, Mass. 
“Vocational Messenger,” Albany Boys’ 
Vocational, Albany. 


ART 


First Place 


“The Splash,” Santa Maria Union High, 
Santa Maria, Calif. 
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Faculty Advisers Meet 


Advisers Association was held on 

Friday, March 9, 1928, in the 
private dining room of John Jay Hall. 
About ninety members were in attend- 
ance. After luncheon, a short business 
session was held with Joseph M. Murphy, 
Secretary of Columbia Press Association, 
as chairman. In the absence of ‘our 
speaker, Dr. Fretwelll, Mr. Murphy ex- 
tended cordial greetings and expressed 
himself as being well pleased with the 
attendance at thesconvention and the co- 
operation that was indicated all along the 
He displayed ribbons and medals 
that are to be sent out to the prize-win- 
ning papers. 

This session was adjourned after the 
appointment of the nominating commit- 
tee to present a slate of officers for the 
Faculty Advisers Association. That com- 
mittee was composed of five members of 
the executive board that was active dur- 
ing the past year in effecting the prelim- 
inary organization. 

At 4:30 o’clock, in Room 710, Busi- 
ness Building, the scheduled sectional 
meeting of this Association was held. Miss 
Gertrude L. Turner, Faculty Adviser of 
The Oracle of Abington High School, 
Philadelphia, acted as chairman and called 
the meeting to order. 


Ts luncheon session of the Faculty 


line. 


After referring briefly to a number of 
problems that confront the school press 
at the present time, and sounding a call 
for aggressive co-operation on the part 
of the advisers, Miss Turner introduced 
in turn the two speakers who have been 
assigned specific topics for discussion. 


The first of these was Lambert Green- 
awalt, Faculty Adviser of The York- 
High Weekly, William Penn Senior High 
School, York, Pennsylvania, whose topic 
was, “The Present Status of the School 
Publication with the Administrator.” 
His talk brought out the following 
points: First, the present status of the 
school press indicated that it does not 
have the influence it should with admin- 
istrators and communities because of 
many restrictions and censoring. Sec- 
ond, as compared with athletic activities 
it is not given the support that it de- 
serves. Third, the school press should 
have a purpose even greater than stim- 
ulating creative writing or recording 
school history: it should also be a Cre- 
ative Publishing project to educate a na- 
tion for better schools, for the average 
person in the average community does 
not understand the main objectives of 
our public schools. He offered as a so- 


lution to the situation the publication of 
monographs under the official seal of the 
Columbia Association for distribution to 
school authorities throughout the coun- 
try and to influential public organiza- 
tions so that thinking people may be- 
come more fully acquainted with the ex- 
tent and possibilities of the school press 
enterprise. 


The next speaker was Doctor Harry 
E. Wildes, of Philadelphia, who traced 
the development of a new school 
paper in the new Simon Gratz High 
School and very graphically showed how 
in the case of that paper influential citi- 
zens, as well as school authorities, teach- 
ers and students were enlisted in the 
hearty support of the project. He stressed 
the effectiveness of the use of biographi- 
cal material with photographs to arouse 
the interest of persons who would other- 
wise be indifferent. Historical and other 
reviews of business organizations in the 
community were also found to be help- 
ful methods for an infant paper. The 
local newspapers were brought in line 
through calling upon their representa- 
tives to give instructive talks to the stu- 
dent staff or the class in journalism. It 
was soon made clear then that the school 
paper desired to work in harmony with 
other papers for the advancement of the 
school and the community. 


A number of clever devices for stim- 
ulating student interest in the paper 
were explained. One plan provided for 
the staff reporter a printed “Special Priv- 
ilege” card which admitted the bearer 
without question to certain meetings, 
activities, etc., which he could not other- 
wise attend as readily. 


There followed interesting discussion 
and helpful suggestions from the floor 
after which formal business was trans- 
acted. The revised constitution, a pre- 
liminary form of which was presented 
last May at an executive meeting in Phil- 
adelphia, was adopted. 


The nominating committee then pre- 
sented its nominations of officers to serve 
for two years as directed by the consti- 
tution. 

The new officers, elected unanimously, 
are as follows: President, Charles F. 
Troxell of Philadelphia; vice-president, 
Miss Rowena Harvey of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., and Miss Helen Cornell of Buffalo; 
corresponding secretary, Miss Gertrude 
Turner of Philadelphia; recording secre- 
tary, Lambert Greenawalt, of York, Pa.; 
treasurer, Miss Emma Ashe of Far Rock- 
away. 

The Executive Board will meet some 
time in May in Philadelphia, at the call 
of the president. 

LAMBERT GREENAWALT, 


Recording Secretary. 
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Lynchburg, Virginia, Has a 
Budding Poet 


The following articles, clipped from the Lynchburg High publication, show 
that Ben Belitt has an abundant share of poetic instinct. 


Ben Belitt Makes Book 
of the Best of His Poems 


“A Coat of Many Colors” is the title 
of the book in which Ben Belitt has col- 
lected some of the best of his numerous 
poems. 

Illustrated by his own hand, typed 
partly by himself and by others, the 
book is a product of his own handiwork. 

The title is derived from the book of 
Genesis. “Now Israel loved Joseph, 
more than all his children, because he 
was the son of his old age; and he made 


him a coat of many colors.” This is 
quoted on the fly leaf as an introduc- 
tion to the poems following. 

The various poems represent the 
moods of a tempermental person—some 
light and gay, some full of ironic hu- 
mor, and some with a tragic touch. 

His opening poem, though a bit more 
immature than the rest of the poems, is 
quoted below: 


SUPPLICATION 


“Dear God, as does a patient mother 


guide 
With bended head and knowing hand 
Gently, slowly, o’er a waiting page 
The faltering fingers of her child and 
so command 
The magic letters from the unschooled 
pen to form, 
And forming, blossom thence into the 
comprehensive word and line— - 
E’en so, oh God, with steady and un- 
trembling hand 
Grasp firm, assure, inspire, and guide 
thou mine!” 


Ben Belitt’s Poems 
Typed for Contests 


A selection from Ben Belitt’s best 
poems has been made by members of 
the English department and typed by 
Miss Howell and Sara Miller to send to 
the poetry contest of the Scholastic, the 
Gleam and the Atlantic Monthly. 

The English teachers commented on 
the excellence of the material and ex- 


pressed the hope of L.H.S. being put on 
the map by its budding young poet. 

One of the most fascinating sonnets, 
“Passionate Elegy on a Peppermint 
Fish,” is quoted below: 


“From what fantastic seas, what jellied 
wares 

Of syrup smooth and sugar, pink and 
spice 

From what blissful and candied paradise 

Honey combed with what sweet, tooth- 
some caves 

Wrought of dark cinnamon and choco- 
late, 

Comest thou, oh fish of peppermint, 

So coyly dyed with scarlet-banded tint? 

Strange tales no doubt, thy brain must 
hold, and great, 

Strange tales, but oh, it aches my tender 
heart 

To think that ere this verse 
thou’lt go 

The way of all thy brethren. 
tears 

The brutal massacre I forthwith start, 

Thy fin first, then thy head, I munch, 
full slow 

And now, oh Zeus, 
pears.” 


is done 


In hot 


thy pink tail disap- 


3 a 


\F AT FIRST you 
DONT SUCCEED 
TRY, TRY, AGAIN 


}F UPON THE 
INITIAL. ATTEMPT 
SUCCESS ELUDES 
yOuR EFFORT S, RE- 
PEAT THE OPERANO 
AD /NFINITUMN=— 


There is plenty of humor in your school if you can only catch it. Benedict 
of Overbrook High School, Philadelphia, was successful. 
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Students Buy Sandwiches 
at Fire Sale 


“Fire sale! Sandwiches, 2 for 5 
cents,” was the sign on Main Ave- 
nue Pharmacy, Wednesday morn- 
ing after the fire caused by a 
chemical explosion in the pre- 
scription room. Although several 
explosions occurred, the firemen 
kept the flames within the pre- 
scription room, where the fire be- 
gan. The loss, mainly valuable 
instruments and drugs, was esti- 
mated at $4,000 by fire officials. 

—‘‘Main Avenue Huisache,”’ 
Main Avenue High School, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


One of Life’s Little Ironie 


RosLyN SKEELS ’29 


A FEW years ago, I led an expeditia 
into the great wilds of Africa to seard 
for relics of prehistoric man.  Startin 
at C we traveled up the B 
river till we reached the last out-posts 4 
civilization. There I obtained my guid 
a rather intelligent person for an Af 
can. 

“Professor Von Mardelvisketzhero, 
he said, when I was consulting him abo 
our needs, “you will go where no whit 
man has ever gone before.” 

At these words, I was very muc 
pleased, for I wished to reap this fi 
harvest of untouched spoils. 

The trip proved to be interesting an 
not a little hard. Often we had to c 
our way through the tangle of weeds a 
foliage, and in several places we had ¢ 
build bridges across small streams whe 
the bottom was too treacherous for ford 
ing. ‘There were dangers along the wa 
in forms of snakes and wild beasts, bi 
we met with few mishaps. 

Finally we arrived in more rocky ré 
gions. My guide told me that here w 
the most likely spot for prehistori 
relics. 

Hurriedly we pitched camp.  Seizi 
our shovels, we followed the guide in fev 
erish excitement to the base of one of th 
rocks. There we started digging. 
greatest silence reigned, broken only b 
the sound of the spades sinking into th 
sand. 

Then my spade struck something wi 
a metallic ring. With a shout I double 
my efforts until I had cleared a space 
around the object. It was cylindric 
in shape and was of some silvery met 
There was something colored wrappé 
around it. With shaking hands I picke 
it up and examined it. Across the wrap 
per was printed in good English lette 
“Campbell’s Pork and Beans.” 

—The Shuttle, 
Shaw High School, 
Cleveland, Obio. 
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A Student Organization 


The Junior Fourth Estate 


OR two years we have been working on a plan 
for a student organization which would em- 
body the ideals of the Columbia Scholastic 

Press Association and carry them into the schools 
whose papers are members of this Association. They 
are presented here for consideration, for comment 
and for criticism. For the present, the Secretary and 
the members of the advisery board will carry on the 
work until such a time as the members can assemble 
to elect their own officers and transact their affairs. 
It will help to knit the various units of the Associa- 
tion more closely together and produce more ef- 
fective results. 


THE NAME 


THE representatives of the press were referred to 
as the Fourth Estate several centuries ago when 
members of the Estates-General assembled to con- 
sider the welfare of France. This, the representa- 
tive body of France consisted of three groups called 
“estates.” A member of the third group, made up 
of representatives of the common people, not being 
able to get what he wanted from the King, pointed 
significantly to the gallery containing representatives 
of the press and threatened to spread his ideas among 
the people of the nation through this Fourth 
Estate. 


At our 1927 Convention, we were referred to as 
the “Junior Fourth Estate” in a New York City 
newspaper. What more historical or significant 
designation could we adopt? 


PURPOSE 


Ir sHALL be the aim of the Junior Fourth Estate 
to:— 


1. Play the game for the fun of the game; 

2. Develop the publication as a neutral out- 
growth of school and community life; 

3. Adopt it as a hobby and not as a pre-voca- 
tional subject, though some may follow the 
hobby to the point where it becomes a pro- 
fession; 

. Carry out a well-rounded program during 
the year which will embrace all phases of 
school and community life to link the inter- 


ests of both with the publication; there will 
be a liberal mixture of technical, general 
and social interests; 

. Foster the creative instincts of the school 
and open the pages of the paper to all in- 
terests; 

6. Foster first, last and always, amateur work. 


PROCEDURE 


Eacu unit shall be termed a “Galley” and the name 
shall be derived from the name or work of a fam- 
ous editor, publisher or newspaper writer. For 
example:— 


“The Ben Franklin Galley” of 
“The Poor Richard Galley” of High School. 
“The O. Henry Galley” of High School. 
“The James Gordon Bennett Galley” of 

High School. 


..High School. 


The membership of each “Galley” shall be deter- 
mined by the local staff with the advice and con- 
sent of the Faculty Adviser. 


The paper shall be a member iin good standing of 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Association. 


The Faculty Adviser shall be a member in good 
standing of the Faculty Advisers Association. 


A charter will be sent to each “Galley” fulfilling all 
the conditions of membership. 


Each member of the “Galley” will be privileged to 
wear the pin indicating membership in the Junior 
Fourth Estate which will be a miniature seal of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association. 


There will have to be a small charge for the charter 
and the pins but the object of the organization is to 
foster the amateur spirit and the fun of the game 
and no funds will be assessed beyond the actual cost 
of materials to the C. S. P. A. 


A full announcement of developments will appear 
in the May number of the Review and it is hoped 
by that time to have a pamphlet describing the or- 
ganization more in detail and including a copy of 
the brief constitution ready for distribution. 


The Secretary will be glad to hear from any editors 
and Faculty Advisers who may wish to suggest ad- 
ditions and changes to the proposed plan 





CRITICAL SERVICES 


HE C. S. P. A. organized a CRITICAL SERVICE for newspaper and 

magazine members nearly two years ago. 

Since then many editors have taken this opportunity to have their 
papers analyzed and criticised for purposes of improvement. 


The judges at the annual contest do not attempt to make the careful analysis 
with the CRITICAL SERVICE. There isn’t the time when they are so busy. 
Now that the contest is over and you have been placed in the first, second, third 
or fourth place, send in copies of your paper to the critics and find out how 
you can advance a class or assure yourself of a first class position always. 


Miss Annette Smith criticises newspapers 

Miss Marion O’Neil criticises magazines 
Both are Associate Fditors of the Review and are experienced in their respec- 
tive fields. 
Send two or three copies of your publication and one dollar to this office 
marked “For Criticism” and Miss Smith or Miss O’Neil will help you to im- 
prove your paper. 

THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


406 John Jay Hall, Columbia University 
New York City 


OFFICIAL 


MEMBERSHIP INSIGNIA 


By a vote of the Association in convention in 1926, 
reaffirmed in 1927, all members are required to print 
the seal as the official indication of membership. 


Seals may be obtained from the Secretary and cost 
fifty cents each. Members should not publish an- 
other issue of their paper without this seal. 


CoLtumBiA ScHoLastic Press ASSOCIATION 
406 John Jay Hall 
Columbia University, New York City 


OFFICIAL 


STYLE BOOK 
Of The 


CoLuMBIA SCHOLASTIC Press ASSOCIATION 


An Orriciat Styce Boox for the members of the 
Association has been prepared by a committee con- 
sisting of: 


Cuaries F. Troxecrt, Chairman, 
GERTRUDE L. TURNER, 

LAMBERT S. GREENAWALT, 
FLORENCE BARBER. 


They say, “No claim of originality or finality is 
made for this booklet, but its authors hope that its 
use will result in better written and more uniformly 
edited school publications.” 


This is “No. 1” of a series of monographs on topics 
relating to school publications. which are now being 
prepared by the C. S. P. A. 


Place a copy in the hands of each member of your 
staff to create uniformity in your paper. 

Fifteen cents @ copy to members, Twenty-five to 
non-members, 


ON SALE AT THE SECRETARY’S OFFICE 








